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RITTEN OFF? 


The Mountain and Woodland Caribou have 
been officially declared a “threatened species” 
in Alberta, which means they are likely to 
become endangered if factors affecting their 
decline are not reversed. In reality, these 
impressive animals are now truly 
“endangered” - “threatened with immediate 
extinction due to the actions of man”. 
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““ SAVING HABITAT IS THE KEY!! 


“The fact is, the best way to save most species is to protect habitat and let the species save themselves. We’ve had some success 
intervening forcefully to rescue species in trouble—waterfowl and peregrine falcons—but that works only when there’s a support 
network of suitable habitat and food resources. If the support network doesn’t exist—if the once-suitable habitat has been greatly 
changed or poisoned, as with the condor, the black-footed ferret, and the ivorybill—all efforts to save species are essentially wasteful and 
should not be undertaken until an effort to restore habitat has succeeded.” (Audubon, Nov. 1, 1986) 


These fundamental principles have been ignored by the Alberta Government. In Alberta, virtually all woodland 


and mountain caribou habitat has been or is being signed away in the government's giant sell-off of public forest 
land to lumber and pulp and paper companies. 2 “ ‘ : 
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ALBERTA GOVERNMENT STEERS 
CARIBOU TOWARDS THEIR DEMISE 


Alberta’s mountain and woodland caribou have declined 
sharply since the early 1960's. With an updated estimate 
in 1973, provincial biologists warned that the caribou 
were in serious trouble. Yet today, 16 years later, the 
Alberta government has done nothing to secure the 
most critical measure needed to give caribou 
populations a chance for recovery — the protection of 
their rapidly disappearing habitat and migration routes. 
Not one piece of public land in Alberta (outside the 
inadequate parks) exists where protection of caribou and 
their habitat has the priority in land-use decisions. 
Virtually all of the provincial caribou habitat, including 
the critical winter ranges of the endangered mountain 
caribou, is being allocated to or is currently being logged 
for timber or pulp production. Guidelines for the 
clearcut logging, if set at all, are described as “to a great 
extent experimental” by Alberta Fish and Wildlife. The 
government is experimenting with the habitat of 
threatened and endangered species, instead of providing 
assured protection. This is the case for the present 
logging of critical winter habitat in the Grande Cache- 
Willmore Wilderness Park region. 


Unlike many other threatened or endangered species 
which reached this plight through cumulative decades of 
human settlement and development, Alberta’s mountain 
and woodland caribou have become a threatened species 
only within the last 15 years. They are a species which is 
dependent on “old-growth” forests. These “old-growth” 
or climax forests are slated for elimination in the Alberta 
government's plans for “forest management” which are 
based on supplying lumber and pulp and paper 
companies. 


In 1982, the Alberta government's new Fish and Wildlife 
Policy for Alberta stipulated “the primary consideration 
of government is to ensure that wildlife populations are 
protected from severe decline and that viable populations 
are maintained.” Yet, long-range goals signed by the 
Alberta Minister responsible for wildlife in 1984, have in 
effect been thrown out by the Alberta government. 


THE CARIBOU NEED 
YouR HELP TODAY 


TOMORROW May BE Too LATE 


Phone and write a short letter as soon as possible. 
Please DON’T set this flyer aside, as you may forget, 
or your calls and letters may be received too late to 
make a difference. 


This type of action takes very little time, but has a 
substantial impact. The most effective letters are 
short, polite and to the point. Use a fact from this 
flyer and a few of your own words to compose your 
letter and/or to jot down points for your phone call. 


* phone your MLA and follow up with a short letter 
* write Premier Don Getty, Legislature Bldg., 
Edmonton, Alberta T5K 2B6 


ASK: 
- that a moratorium be placed on all the timber 
developments announced in the past 18 months, 
until full environmental assessments, including 
public hearings, are completed. 

- that protection and recovery of the woodland and 
mountain caribou forthwith be made a provincial 
priority, and that the necessary funds and resources 
for protection and recovery be made available. 

- that the government not delay any longer in taking 
direct action to protect caribou habitat and reverse 
the long-term causes for the caribou decline. 

- that wolves not be made a political scapegoat and 
that wolf control not be considered until the basic 
information on the caribou and wolves (which was to 
have been gathered in the 1979-83 study) is collected. 
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The government has done the opposite to achieving such 
goals as: 


“Increase the total provincial caribou population to 
a minimum of 5,000 animals. This can only be 
achieved if current and historically important 
caribou ranges are protected.” 


“Protect currently occupied habitat of about 166,000 
square kilometers (64,000 square miles) within the 
current range.” 


“Maintain historically important ranges.” 


When this report on the Status of the Fish and Wildlife 
Resource in Alberta was signed in 1984, it estimated 
fewer than 4,000 caribou left in Alberta. Only two years 
later the numbers again fell by half—2,000 caribou 
remaining in Alberta, including only 300-400 mountain 
caribou. That same year, 1986, Alberta Fish and Wildlife 
recommended maximum protection for the winter 
habitat of the Little Smokey and Prairie Creek caribou 
herds in the Grande Cache region. That protection still 
has not come about. 


On one hand, in a matter of only months, the Alberta 
government handed most of Alberta’s boreal forest lands 
over to the primary use of lumber and pulp production. 
This giant forest sell-off covers a third of Alberta. On the 
other hand, population evaluations, comprehensive 
management plans including habitat protection and other 
“immediate steps” promised nine years ago for the 
caribou have not come into being. Big question marks 
cover large areas of the provincial map where caribou 
were once known to exist. On one hand, 73,430 sq. kms. 
of public forest lands are to be given to just one of several 
new pulp mills announced for northern Alberta; Alberta 
Pacific which is controlled by Mitsubishi Corp. of Japan. 
On the other, not one winter range for even one caribou 
herd is fully protected; not even the two Special Wildlife 
Reservations promised within the Berland Forest 
Management Agreement area nine years ago. 


SAMPLE LETTER 


Dear Premier, 


I am alarmed that our mountain and woodland 
caribou populations have plummeted, and that they 
are now threatened with extinction due to human 
actions. It is inexcusable that since 1973 almost 
nothing concrete has been done to stop their 
continued decline. It is a decline resulting from a host 
of industrial and motorized recreation activities on 
their home ranges, including the logging of the old- 
growth forests caribou depend upon. Now, your 
government has allocated all of their winter habitat to 
logging. We cannot leave the caribou’s survival to 
chance and experimental guidelines. Please make 
their protection and recovery a priority for Alberta. 
Please ensure caribou have a future in Alberta by 
establishing an Ecological Reserve for at least one 
herd of mountain caribou and one herd of woodland 
caribou. As well, please establish the Special Wildlife 
Reservations promised in 1979 or other similar 
protected areas for the other remaining caribou herds 
in the Grande Cache region. 


Sincerely, 


HISTORIC DISTRIBUTION OF 
CARIBOU IN ALBERTA 


eEdmonion 


Calgary 


From Edmonds, Jan.1986. Draft Restoration Plan for 
Woodland Caribou in Alberta. Alta. Fish & Wildlife Division. 


HEADED FOR 
EXTINCTION IN ALBERTA 


Caribou have slowly been declining in North America 
ever since white settlement began. It has been 
theorized that early declines were due to major 
habitat alterations, which were followed by over- 
hunting in combination with increased natural 
predation. However, declines during the last 15 years 
in Alberta are startling and are continuing to this day. 
Our woodland and mountain caribou are now on a 
direct path to extinction and may disappear in our 
lifetime unless the causes for their decline are altered. 


Alberta’s mountain and woodland caribou 
populations have declined sharply since the early 
1960’s. With an updated provincial estimate in 1973, 
provincial biologists knew Alberta’s caribou were in 
serious trouble. The mid-1960 estimate of at least 
1,200 mountain caribou had dropped by half to only 
600-700. The total provincial numbers of both had 
fallen from 7,000-9,000 to only 5,000. The 1984 Status 
of Fish and Wildlife Resource in Alberta reports 4,000 
caribou in Alberta. Only two years later, the 
provincial numbers had again plummeted by 
half—2,000 estimated remaining in Alberta, including 
only 300-400 mountain caribou. 


SKIN SOE 


e Display the caribou poster and circulate this 
tabloid (see order form on back page) 

e Write a letter to the editor of your local paper 

e Circulate the petition requesting a moratorium on 
the northern forest timber and pulp developments 


CURRENT ESTIMATE OF CARIBOU 
DISTRIBUTION AND NUMBERS 
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MOUNTAIN AND WOODLAND CARIBOU 


Most southern Canadians have grown up with a 
vague idea of what caribou are with this image 
usually focussing on two things: that both males and 
females grow antlers,and that they are largely 
dependent on a very slow growing group of plants 
called lichen for their food. Many have become 
familiar with the barren ground caribou of the 
northern tundra. But we also have another type-or 
sub-species of caribou in Canada—the woodland 
caribou. It is the largest of four existing subspecies of 
caribou native to Canada. 


Across Canada, woodland caribou are now classed as 
a rare species — remaining only in localized areas, 
and in low numbers. Woodland caribou have been 
extinct in Prince Edward Island since before 1874, in 
Nova Scotia since 1925, in New Brunswick since 1927, 
and a separate race known only from the Queen 
Charlotte Islands has been extinct since 1910. Here in 
Alberta, we have two varieties of woodland caribou: 
(1) the mountain caribou, which migrate seasonally 
between their summer range on the Rocky Mountain 


alpine tundra and their winter range in the foothill 
forests, and (2) the forest-dwelling or woodland 
caribou, which do not migrate any great distance, but 
instead spend their entire year on home ranges in the 
boreal forests. Historically they ranged throughout 
the whole of the boreal forest which covers northern 
Alberta,ending just north of Edmonton,and 
throughout the northern portion of Alberta’s Rocky 
Mountain as far south as the central part of today’s 
Banff National Park. 


In 1985, both varieties were officially designated as a 
threatened species within Alberta. This means they 
are likely to become endangered with extinction if 
factors affecting their decline are not reversed. In 
reality, these impressive animals are now truly 
“endangered” - “threatened with immediate 
extinction due to the actions of man.” (definitions of 
rare, threatened and endangered are from the 
Committee on the Status of Endangered Wildlife in 
Canada) 


MOUNTAIN CARIBOU - WHEN THE NATIONAL PARKS AREN'T ENOUGH 


The national parks and the contingent White Goat 
and Siffleur Wilderness Areas don’t encompass a 
viable population of our unique migratory mountain 
caribou. Willmore Wilderness Park and the adjacent 
Jasper National Park, for example, do not encompass 
the winter ranges of the mountain caribou that 
summer within their protective boundaries. There’s 


no secure wilderness to ensure their survival in 
Alberta. 


Four isolated little bands of mountain caribou are all 
that apparently remain now, south of the a la Peche 
and Redrock-Prairie Creek herds in the northern 
Jasper-Willmore area. Each isolated band is too small 
to be considered a genetically viable population. Two 
bands survive in south Jasper National Park 
(probably less than 200 animals), one in the northern 
Banff National Park-Siffleur Wilderness area (less 
than 30 animals), and one in the Jasper Park-White 
Goat Wilderness area (less than 20 animals). With the 
traditional winter ranges in the foothills, beyond the 
protective boundaries of the national parks, human 
activity would have affected these caribou in the early 
1900’s. With diminished populations, habitat loss, 
and disruption of seasonal migrations, it has been 
hypothesized that their traditional migration to 
foothill winter ranges ceased. Thus, it is theorized 


that all that remains today are only the small bands of 
caribou which the mountain habitat can support year- 
round inside the confines of the national parks and 
the Siffleur and White Goat Wilderness Areas. 


More recently, this trend has been documented for the 
southern edge of the a la Peche mountain caribou 
herd. Caribou in this area used to migrate to their 
winter ranges in the Rock Lake-Moberly Creek area. 
In 1963,most of this area was removed from Willmore 
Wilderness Park. The diminished number of caribou 
remaining today migrate no further than the first few 
forested ridges to the east of the front range, inside 
today’s Willmore Wilderness. The foothills habitat to 
the east of Rock Lake was extensively clear-cut logged 
in the 1960’s and is no longer of value for caribou. 
This leaves two viable mountain caribou populations; 
the a la Peche and the Redrock-Prairie Creek herds. 
The winter ranges for both fall entirely within 
unprotected provincial lands, adjacent Willmore 
Wilderness Park and Jasper National Park. 


Current and past caribou population estimates for Alberta 


Current Population Past Population Estimate 
Source of Curren Estimate Stel fox Lynch and 
Area Population Estimate Min. Max. (1966) Pall (1973) 


1. Bistcho Lake Fixed wing, line transect 620 800 2,000-2,750 1,000 
survey, 1982 
2. Caribou Mtns. Rotary wing, line transect 200 400 600-800 1,000 
survey, 1985 
3. Chinchaga Aenal surveys and 15 19 28 400-500 
River months radio telemetry 


study (prior to 1986) 


ee 
425-525 


400-500 


Clear Hills/ 
Dixonville 


Surveys and 24 months of 48 
radio telemetry study 
(prior to 1986) 


rs] 


4. Red Earth 
Creek 
Peerless Lake 


Postcard returns 1984/85 41 noestimate See Area 5 


5. Birch Mtns./ AOSERP study No data Areas 4,5, 


Thickwood Surveys and 30 months of 6and7 
Hills radio telemetry 1,470 
(prior to 1986) 


6. Lesser Slave 
Lake/Chisholm 


Surveys in 1982 and 1983 
and radio telemetry study 
for 1 year 


See Area 5 


7. Cold Lake/ 
Lac La Biche 


8. Swan Hills/ 
west of Lesser 
Slave Lake 


9. Grande Cache/ 
Willmore 


Postcard returns 1982 114 
to 1985 


noestimate No data See Area 5 


NA 


radio telemetry 
study and intensive 
ground surveys, Jan 
Edmonds, 1989 


1,270-1,670 


27 40 375-500 


10.South Jasper 
and North 
Banff Parks 


Kent Brown, 1989, 22 
observations, (Banff NP) 


no estimate 


175 noestimate 15-25 0 
(Jasper south 
of Hwy. 16) 


15 


White Goat 
Wilderness 
Area 


E, Bruns (Fish & 
Wildlife) 


TOTAL 1,652 2/352 6,135-8,145 5,100-5,210 


from Edmonds, Jan, 1986, Draft Restoration Plan for Woodland Caribou in Alberta. and including 1989 
updates for areas 9 and 10. 


A WILDERNESS-DEPENDENT 
SPECIES 


Mountain and woodland caribou are sensitive, 
specialized animals which are dependent on old-growth 
or climax forest environments. They are a migratory and 
nomadic species. They have apparently evolved their 
nomadic use of their large home range to avoid over-use 
of the slow growing staple food plants, such as lichens. 
Their winter and summer ranges and their migratory 
routes between these are traditional. Once their 
wilderness habitat is altered by human activities, caribou 
numbers drop, though it may be a complex problem to 
sort out the specific cause-and-effect relationship 
between industrial (e.g. logging, oil and gas, road- 
building) and recreational (e.g. hunting, motorized 
recreation) activities and the decline. However, we do 
know that if their home range is maintained in a 
wilderness state, the populations survive. Thus, 
they’ve become known as an indicator species for 
wilderness degradation. Caribou are very susceptible to 
industrial activity and exploitation because of their 
social structure, traditional and nomadic habits, low 
reproductive potentials and naturally high calf 
mortalities. 
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GOVERNMENT COMMITMENT & ACTION REQUIRED 


Province-wide: 

e the protection and recovery of the woodland and 
mountain caribou must forthwith be made a provincial 
priority, and the necessary funds and resources for 
protection and recovery allocated. 

e the establishment of a Special Task Force of 
government and non-government caribou experts with 
the assignment to develop and oversee the 
implementation of an interjurisdictional (Alberta, Bie 
Canadian Parks Service) recovery plan for Alberta’s 
mountain and woodland caribou. 

e the identification of a suitable location for and the 
establishment of an Ecological Reserve for at least one 
forest-dwelling, woodland caribou population in 
northern Alberta, in order to provide maximum 
protection for that herd. 

e the carrying out of comprehensive studies to gather 
basic information about other woodland caribou herds 
in Alberta (population studies promised by the Minister 
for Fish and Wildlife in 1980, but never undertaken). 

e the long-term monitoring of industrial and 
recreational impacts on caribou herds outside of the 
proposed Ecological Reserves and Special Wildlife 
Reservations. 

e the collection of basic information on caribou and 
wolves prior to any decision on wolf control, and the 
implementation of an effective recovery program 
focussing on the long-term causes for the decline 
(including habitat loss, motorized access and alterations 
of the habitat mosaic). 


West-central Alberta (Willmore Wilderness park - 
Grande Cache region): 

e establishment of an Ecological Reserve for at least 
one of the remaining mountain caribou herds, in order 
to provide maximum protection for that herd. Only by 
this action is there some assurance that at least one herd 
may survive. (The Redrock-Prairie Creek total winter 
range adjacent to the Willmore Wilderness Park summer 
range is recommended. It is approximately 2,950 sq. 
km.) 

e establishment of an Ecological Reserve for the 
primary winter range of the Little Smokey woodland 
caribou herd, in order to provide maximum protection 
for this forest-dwelling herd. 

e designation of Special Wildlife Reservations for the 
other woodland (Berland-Simonette) and mountain (a la 
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1 Yes! I care about the future of Alberta’s special places, wildlife 
‘and the wise use of my province’s environmental wealth! 


O) Please make me a member of the Alberta Wilderness 
Association today! 
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Peche) caribou herds in west-central Alberta. (These 
were promised by the Alberta Government in 1980.) 

e establishment of a Wildlife Sanctuary (a no-hunting 
corridor) along Highway #40 from the Berland River to 
the Huckleberry Lookout Tower road and along that 
tower road. 

e the disallowing of a proposed road between Grande 
Cache and Fox Creek - Whitecourt (an unnecessary 
road which would pass through critical winter range 
for the Little Smokey woodland caribou herd). 

e establishment of all known primary caribou habitat 
as Forest Land Use Zones where off-road motorized use 
would not be permitted. 


NOTE: The strategy proposed by the Alberta Fish and 
Wildlife plan for West-central Alberta requests that 
maximum protection be provided for the winter ranges 
of one mountain caribou herd (Prairie Creek) and for 
one woodland herd (Little Smokey). 


ALSO AVAILABLE FROM THE AWA 


- more information on the sell-off of Alberta’s northern forests is 
in the free tabloid “Northern Pulp Mills Part of Global 
Problem”, 

- petitions requesting a moratorium on the northern timber and 
pulp and paper developments 

- recycled paper 

- "ACTION ALERTS" are published at least four times a year by 
the Alberta Wilderness Association. 


Headed for extinction 
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Mountain Caribou 


their future depends on you 


Poster available from the Alberta Wilderness Association. 


THE WOLF CONTROL CONTROVERSY 
Like Announcing a Big Race Without Identifying A Starting Line 


Predators, such as bears, wolverine, lynx, golden eagles 
and wolves are as natural a part of caribou biology as 
are the old-growth forests and lichens caribou depend 
upon. Wolf control programs (killing of wolves to 
reduce their numbers) are not a new issue in Canada. 
Because the general public now values predators for 
their own sake and recognizes them as a natural part of 
our environment, proposed predator control programs 
are publicly scrutinized. There are certain cases where 
the control of natural predators may aid in the recovery 
of a seriously-depleted prey population. However, this 
requires well-documented information on the prey and 
predator populations involved, to determine if a control 
program would be of net benefit. That information is 
also needed to design the specifics of the control 
program, and to form the information base for 
monitoring the impact of the program, if a control 
program goes ahead. That basic information was not in 
place when the government proposed a 70% kill of 
wolves in the Willmore Wilderness Park - Grande Cache 
region in the winter of 1986-87. The government later 
tabled the plan. 


Unfortunately, the 1979-83 study of caribou in the 
Willmore-Grande Cache region was plagued by a 
shortage of funds and staff. In the end the study was 
cut short of the original five-year objective. A report on 
the study points to a major concern; that the sample size 
of caribou studied may be too small for the results to be 
representative of the population. Many key questions 
remain unanswered. For example, the status of the wolf 
population in the area is unknown. No calves were 
radio-collared and, thus, no reliable information on 


numbers and causes of their deaths was obtained. Of 
the wolf scatts collected on the four caribou winter 
ranges and on one of the mountain caribou summer 
ranges, only those from one of the winter ranges 
contained caribou hair. Thus, the public and various 
biologists raised basic questions about the 1986 wolf kill 
proposal: 70% of how many wolves? Why 70%? What 
concrete action will be taken to reverse the causes of 
caribou decline: a decline which is not due to natural 
predation? 


The proposed wolf kill ran into further complications 
because wolves move back and forth between Jasper 
National Park, Willmore Wilderness Park and provincial 
Forest Reserve lands. In the study sample, those adult 
mountain caribou which died of natural causes died on 
their summer range which encompasses Willmore 
Wilderness Park, Jasper National Park and British 
Columbia. After recovering from the extensive 
poisoning programs carried out from 1952 to 1966 on 
provincial lands, the northern part of Jasper National 
Park now has a healthy wolf population which is said to 
be in balance with its prey. It’s an invaluable 
benchmark for understanding natural populations. 
Thus, the Canadian Parks Service was concerned about 
the impact a wolf kill would have on park wildlife. 


Debate continues on the legitimacy of a wolf kill. No 
matter the future outcome of that debate, we must not 
allow the government to use the wolf as a scapegoat 
for not proceeding with actions that should have been 
taken ten years ago to save caribou habitat and stop 
the decline of caribou. 


THE ALBERTA WILDERNESS ASSOCIATION 


Founded in 1968, the A.W.A. is dedicated to the protection of 
Alberta’s wilderness heritage, helping Albertans communicate 
effectively with their elected representatives on wilderness 
conservation issues, and educating the public about Alberta’s 
wilderness. 


The A.W.A. supports the protection of wilderness areas, wildland 
recreation areas, provincial parks, ecological reserves and natural 
areas in all the natural regions of Alberta. We support the 
protection of wildlife and fisheries habitat and insist on effective 
recovery plans for threatened and endangered species. We will 
continue to work on behalf of balanced use of Alberta — use that 
takes into account the need to protect our rivers, wildlife and the 
livelihoods and cultures of native people. The protection of at least 
12% of our forest ecosystems from industrial exploitation, coupled 
with environmentally-sustainable resource use on the remaining 
land base, will ensure a prosperous and healthy future for Alberta. 


The A.W.A. advocates the conservation (wise use) of public lands 
and resources. While we recognize the value of a healthy forest 
industry on productive forest lands, we cannot support 
inappropriate and polluting technology, major land-use decisions 
that take place out of sight of the public, and significant public 
subsidy to what should be a self-sustaining forest industry. 
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